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Editorial Comment and News Notes 
* UNESCO—For Wacinc PEaAcE 


School people will be indispensable to the successful opera- 
tion of a new and vitally important specialized agency of the 
United Nations which was launched on November 16, 1945, 
when representatives of 44 nations signed the constitution of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion CUNESCO). 

The purpose of this organization is to contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science, and culture in order to further uni- 
versal respect for justice, for the rule of law, and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the 
peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language, 
or religion, by the Charter of the United Nations. The ofhcial 
journal of the U. S. Office of Education, School Life, refers to 
UNESCO as a “Design for Waging Peace,” with its basis of 
activity in “the promotion of a free flow of information and ideas 
on all possible levels of understanding, through all available 
int, and for the benefit of the greatest number of men.” * 

UNESCO will be officially in operation as soon as twenty 
nations have approved the constitution. Its task is great and 
significant and will demand the best and most devoted work that 
teachers can do on every level. Its constitution is at once a 
tribute and a challenge to the agencies of free public education. 
The preamble is reproduced in the following paragraphs. 


PREAMBLE OF CONSTITUTION OF UNESCO 


The Governments of the States Parties to this Constitution on 
behalf of their peoples declare that since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed; 


1 Harold Benjamin, “tINESCO, Design for Waging Peace,’’ School Life, XXVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1946), 1-6. The text of the constitution is given in full. 
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That ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a common 
cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust 
between the peoples of the world through which their differences have 
all too often broken into war; 

That the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war 
made possible by the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, 
equality and mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, in their 
piace, through ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine of the inequality 
of man and races; 

That the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity 
for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man 
and constitute a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit 
of mutual assistance and concern; 

That a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic 
arrangements of governments would not be a peace which would secure 
the unanimous, lasting and sincere support of the peoples of the world, 
and that the peace must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

For these reasons, the States Parties to this Constitution, believing 
in full and equal opportunities for education for all, in the unrestricted 
pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge, are agreed and determined to develop and to increase the means of 
communication between their peoples and to employ these means for the 
purposes of mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect knowl- 
edge of each other's lives. 

In consequence whereof they do hereby create the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization for the purpose of 
advancing, through the educational and scientific and cultural relations 
of the peoples of the world, the objectives of international peace and of 
the common welfare of mankind for which the United Nations Organiza- 
tion was established and which its Charter proclaims. 


‘TEACHERS AS GUARDIANS OF HEALTH 


The U. S. Office of Education has recently announced the 
publication of a revised edition of a useful pamphlet entitled 
What Every Teacher Should Know About the Physical Con- 
dition of Her Pupils. 

Since it was first issued 21 years ago, this pamphlet has 
served as a handbook for teachers interested in protecting and 
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promoting the physical welfare of the children in their class- 
rooms. Increasing interest among teachers, as well as advances 
in knowledge about child health, has made it necessary to revise 
the original text. 

The foreword emphasizes the importance of the teacher's 
position as the “keystone” of the health examination service since 
her observance of her pupils is often the first point at which com- 
municable diseases and physical defects are noted. Where the 
services of school nurses or physicians are infrequent or unavail- 
able, the teacher's importance increases. ‘The pamphlet stresses 
the importance of health appraisal, and discusses what teachers 
should know and do about weighing and measuring, recognizing 
signs, symptoms, and incubation periods of communicable dis- 
eases including colds, daily inspections and continuous observa- 
tion, records, and the use of the thermometer. It also discusses 
the training of teachers. A Snellen chart for testing vision is 
included. 

Copies of What Every Teacher Should Know About the 
Physical Condition of Her Pupils, Pamphlet No. 68, Revised 
1945, may be purchased for 10 cents each from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Free Materiats AvAILABLE ON INTER-AMERICAN SUBJECTS 


The U. S. Office of Education, Division of International 
Educational Relations, has announced that more than 1500 
kodachrome slides showing life in Central and South American 
republics are now available on loan to schools and colleges. The 
slides are in natural color, 2 by 2 inches in size, and may be 
projected from a standard-size slide projector. Each set is accom- 
panied by teachers’ notes giving information relating to the 
subject shown on each slide. The loan period is three weeks. 
The borrower assumes responsibility for the safe return by parcel 
post of each set borrowed. 

Complete files of the 33 units listed below, together with 
notes for teachers, have been placed on deposit for loan distribu- 
tion with eleven institutions in the United States. Borrowers 
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in California can secure information concerning availability and 
service charges by writing to the nearest depository which is the 
Southern California Council of Inter-American Affairs, 707 
Auditorium Building, 5th and Olive streets, Los Angeles 13. 

Titles of the sets of slides now available are given in the 
following list, the number of slides per title being indicated by 
the figure in parentheses: 


1. Hunting Unusual Plants in Gua- 21. Indian Life in the Lowlands of 


tamela (49) South America (22) 
2. Guatamela (81) 22. Indian Life in the Highlands of 
3. Cartegena (33) South America (49) 
4. Brazil Builds (46) 
5. Native Markets of Latin America a ee 
(52) 23. Middle Culture (14) 
6. Rubber in the Amazon Basin (26) 24. Teotihuacan (16) 
7. Native Life in an Amazon Village 25. Tula—Toltec (37) 


(33) 26. Aztec 
8. Housing in Latin America (56) 
9. Mexican Churches (Colonial) (83) WESTERN MEXICO 
10. Colonial Painting in Mexico (26) 27. Tarascan (37) 
11. Contemporary Mexican Painting 


(82) SOUTHEASTERN MEXICO 

12. Contemporary Mexican Murals 28. Monte Alban and Mitla (37) 
C71) 29. Totonac (25) 

13. Popular Arts in Mexico (37) 

14. South America—The Land (86) MAYA FIRST EMPIRE—HONDURAS 


15. Agriculture in South America (91) 30. Copan (24) 
16. Mining in South America (48) 


a7. on aaa in Latin America MAYA SECOND EMPIRE—YUCATAN 
79 —e ‘ 
18. Weaving in the South American ss SERe es Ces) 
Highlands (41) 32. Uxmal (29) 
19. Bolivian Highland Costumes (47) 
20. Indian Costumes in Latin America ?=8U 
(52) 33. Inca Culture in Peru (33) 


A new series of loan packets on Inter-American subjects 
has also been announced by the U. S. Office of Education as now 
available for use of teachers, elementary and secondary schools, 
college students, and adults. 

The 18 individual packets of the series contain bibliogra- 
phies, source lists, magazines, pictures, maps, units and courses 
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of study, program outlines, skits, games, music, descriptive book- 
lets, conference reports, and reprints of articles. The materials 
are suitable for use as teaching aids from the elementary level 
through college and provide timely suggestions for teachers, 
administrators, and librarians. 

Packets are available on loan for three weeks without charge 
beyond the return postage which is to be paid by the borrower. 
Requests for the packets should be addressed to the American 
Republics Section, Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. The 


titles and numbers of the packets are as follows: 


Packet P Packet 
No TEACHERS’ MATERIALS No 
1. Sources of Instructional Material 10. Beginning Spanish (Secondary) 
2. Education of Spanish-speaking 11. Intermediate Spanish 
Children 


12. Plays, Pageants, and Programs 


13. Pan American Club Organization 
MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 


ie: tomes 14. Pan American Club Activities 

3. Hispanic Countries and Cities MATERIALS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 

4. Brazil AND ADULTS 

5° Social Studies 15. Economic Problems 

6. Music 16. Current Political and Social Prob- 
7. Art lems 

8. Literature 17. Development of Pan Americanism 
9. Spanish for the Elementary School 18. Education in Latin America 


Firms Asout THE Unrrep Nations 


The third annual edition of the United Nations Informa- 
tion Office film catalog, The United Nations in Films: A List of 
16 and 35 MM. Motion Picture Films, published in the fall of 
1945, is a pocket-size booklet of 56 pages listing more than 260 
films available on loan. The subjects are such as to give audi- 
ences a clear picture of each of the United Nations, its country- 
side and cities, its people, dances, music, arts and crafts, folklore 
and ancient customs. 

Each film is described briefly, the time required for showing 
it is stated, and the fees, if any, are noted along with booking 
instructions. Most of the films may be borrowed free of charge. 
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Addresses of information offices and depositories in the various 
member nations are given. 

Copies of the catalog may be secured from the United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 


Pr Lamppa THeta AwArpDs FOR RESEARCH 


Two awards of $400 each for significant research studies are 
announced by Pi Lambda Theta, national association for women 
in education. ‘The awards will be made on or before August 15, 
1946, from the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund. Unpub- 
lished studies may be submitted on any aspect of the professional 
problems and contributions of women, either in education or in 
some other field. Among others, studies of women’s status, pro- 
fessional training, responsibilities and contributions to education 
and to society, both in this country and abroad, will be acceptable. 

In 1945 three persons tied for the two awards and the Com- 
mittee authorized three awards of $300 each. They were 
granted to M. Gladys Scott for “Survey of Vocational and Pro- 
fessional Plans and Interests of High School Girls and College 
Women”; Josephine J. Williams for “Lay Attitudes Toward 
Women Physicians”; and Mary Lichliter for “Social Obligations 
and Restrictions Placed Upon Women Teachers.” 

Inquiries should be addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards, Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


YEARBOOK ON CuLTuRAL UNrty 


Education for Cultural Unity, Seventeenth Yearbook of 
the California Elementary Principals’ Association, is recently off 
the press. The 156-page book contains articles from national 
leaders in intergroup education. These articles are arranged 
under the following headings which indicate the scope of this 
publication: 

Part I, Introduction; Part II, Members of Ethnic Groups 
Speak from Their Experience; Part III, Intergroup Problems as 
Viewed by Students of Anthropology, Sociology, Economics, 
Psychology, and Religion; Part IV, Some Issues in Intercultural 
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Education; Part V, Techniques for Developing Intergroup Un- 
derstanding, Co-operation, and Goodwill; Part VI, General Sur- 
vey of the Literature and Teaching Aids in the Field of Inter- 
cultural Education. 

Techniques for developing intergroup understanding are 
clearly explained. The basic facts about race can be taught to 
children of afl ages. Most of the materials are appropriate for 
high school classes interested in community studies, minority 
problems, or international peace. 

Newspapers and periodicals are filled with evidence that 
diplomatic and military leaders representing the great world 
powers are unwilling to trust each other. Their primary inter- 
ests are still centered in territory, markets, national sovereignty, 
and military power. 

Education must point the way to a world community 
through understanding and common ideals. The human needs 
and aspirations of people everywhere are basically the same. 
The articles in Education for Cultural Unity emphasize Cali- 
fornia’s problems but they are at the same time the fundamental 
problems of survival in the atomic age which we began by pro- 
ducing the atomic bomb. 

Copies of the yearbook may be secured by writing to Miss 
Sarah L. Young, Parker School, Oakland 3, California. The 
price is $1.00 per copy, with 10 per cent discount on orders for 
100 copies or more. 


CurLprEN’s Cuassics In New Form 


The American Library Association has announced a new 
activity of significance to libraries, schools, and parents. It is 
now distributing for its Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People five records of classic children’s stories told by 
Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, recognized as a master story- 
teller. Those available are Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside, Sleeping 
Beauty, Baldur, and Tales from the Volsunga Saga (two rec- 
ords ). 

These five records are the first results of a project on which 
children’s and school librarians have been working for several 
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years, to preserve in the simple storytelling form fine examples 
of stories and of the storyteller’s art. The records are planned for 
schools and libraries, for radio and home use. 


Orders should be addressed to the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. ‘The 
records are sold only in sets of five, at $10 per set, prepaid. Indi- 
viduals who are nonmembers of the Association may order 


C.O.D. 


Source Book For AVIATION EpuCATION 


The United States Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced the publication in February, 1946, of Aviation Educa- 
tion Source Book, prepared by a group of teachers and writers 
under the leadership of Paul R. Hanna of the School of Educa- 
tion at Stanford University, with co-operation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

This new source book is planned particularly for teachers, 
authors, and curriculum workers. It contains 1400 pages, 8% 
by 11 inches in size, with an annotated bibliography and more 
than a thousand photographs, maps, charts, and diagrams. Sug- 
gestions are presented for including pertinent aviation teaching 
materials in social studies, science, language arts, mathematics, 
music, and fine arts for students of all grades from one to nine. 

Orders may be placed with the publishers, Hastings House, 
New York 18. The price is $8 per copy, subject to school dis- 


count, plus 22 cents postage. 


ELEMENTARY STORY-1 EXT ON CONSERVATION 


Two Trees is the title of a 56-page booklet by Ed Hofziger 
which was printed in 1945 by the American Tree Association. 
The story is told in a series of amusing linoleum block prints. 
It explains to children of third-grade level, in terms easily within 
their comprehension, some of the elementary principles of for- 
estry which it is well for them to know. ‘The booklet is dis- 
tributed by the Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bankers Securities Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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YEARBOOK ON Community LIvING 


The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, entitled Community Living and the Elementary School, 
has recently been distributed. The publication reports success- 
ful elementary school programs centered in community life. 
The opening chapter—Part I, “Relating Elementary Education 
to Community Life”—deals with the philosophy underlying the 
improvement of learning through the community approach to 
educational planning. It was prepared by John E. Brewster of 
the George Peabody College for Teachers. Fifty other authors 
have contributed articles for the volume, which are arranged 
under the following headings: Part Two, “Enriching the Cur- 
riculum from Community Resources”; Part Three, “Building 
Community Understanding of the School”; Part Four, “Meeting 
New Community Needs”; and Part Five, “Adventuring in 
School-Community Co-ordination.” 

This yearbook is published as the first number of the current 
volume of The National Elementary Principal: Bulletin of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals (Vol. XXV, No. 1, 
September, 1945), and is included with five other numbers for 
membership or subscription fee of $3.00 per year. Single copies 
of the yearbook are priced at $2.00. 


TEXTBOOK SHORTAGE 


The following statement regarding availability of textbooks 
was prepared by the California Bookmens Association: 


The past three years have been difficult, troublesome years for the 
schools of California and of the nation. Shortages of trained teachers, 
of school supplies and equipment, and even of basic textbooks have 
plagued administrators and teachers in carrying out the educational pro- 
gram. It is now evident that the teacher shortage will be the first of these 
to be relieved. 

Textbook publishers have expressed their appreciation of the co-op- 
eration of schools in getting orders in early and for the patience that 
teachers and administrators have shown with delays in the receipt of 


orders. The publishers believe that school people have realized the diffi- 
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culties under which all publishers worked during the war. Some of 
these handicaps were: 


1. Despite the fact that textbook publishers use but 2 per cent of 
all book paper manufactured, they were cut from 15 per cent to 25 per 
cent of the amount of paper by weight used-by each company during the 
year 1942. Because of the very greatly increased use of paper by various 
governmental agencies, with priority on the supply, not enough paper 
pulp could be produced to supply the book publishers in all cases with 
the quotas to which they were entitled. 


2. No consideration was given to the importance of educational 
publishing. ‘Textbook publishers were cut as greatly in their paper 
supply as were, for example, publishers of pulp magazines. 


3. Paper allotments were not made on a full year basis, but by 
quarters, with the consequence that manufacturing schedules were difh- 
cult to plan or maintain. Delays in the securing of paper aggravated the 
problem of getting books to the schools on time. 

4. In each new printing of a standard book, 10 per cent less paper 
by weight was required by the WPB, causing difficulty in maintaining 
standards. 


5. Manufacturing problems were augmented by difficulties in 
securing trained labor, in securing book cloth, in securing machine parts 
for repairs, and in purchasing of any new machines. 


Many ContiInuINnc SHORTAGES 

Unfortunately, the recent removal of governmental restrictions on 
paper and cover cloth does not mean that textbooks will become imme- 
diately plentiful. A recent authoritative survey indicates that there will 
be shortages of paper, cover cloth, skilled labor, and new machinery to 
replace worn-out machinery, throughout 1946. 

In other words, manufacturing conditions beyond the publishers’ 
control will still exist for months tocome. The textbook publishers hope, 
therefore, that school administrators and teachers will continue to get 
their book orders in early, well ahead of the time when the books are 
needed in the classroom, and that they will continue to be patient over 
delays in receiving books that have been ordered. 














AN EPITOME OF THE KINDERGARTEN MOVEMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CALIFORNIA 


FLETCHER Harper Swirt, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 


PrivaTE KiINDERGARTENS 


The first kindergartens in the United States were but one 
of the many institutions transplanted to our soil by German 
immigrants in the middle of the 19th century. The year 1848 
in central Europe was marked by revolts and revolutions led by 
liberals seeking democratic reforms. The revolution in Ger- 
many ended in failure and thousands of German refugees fled 
to the United States. During the decade 1846-1855 over one 
and a quarter million Germans migrated to our shores. Many of 
these Germans were cultured; all were lovers of liberty and 
democracy. These new migrants took up their abode chiefly in 
or near large cities which already contained colonies of their own 
countrymen: New York City, Hoboken, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Louisville. Wherever they went, they sought to carry and pre- 
serve their language, customs, and institutions. 

A German destined to become one of America’s most 
famous citizens, Carl Schurz, arrived in New York in 1852, 
lived in Philadelphia until 1855, and then settled with his wife, 
Margarethe Meyer Schurz, their three-year-old daughter, Aga- 
tha, his parents and sisters on a farm near Watertown, Wis- 
consin. Mrs. Schurz had attended classes and lectures conducted 
by Froebel and his fellow worker, Middendorf, in Hamburg, 
Germany, in 1849. In the winter of 1856 she opened in a small 
building in Watertown the first kindergarten to be established 
in the United States. The pupils in this kindergarten included 
her infant daughter and the children of relatives and friends. 
This kindergarten was short-lived since Carl Schurz and his 
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family moved to Milwaukee in 1858, spending the next two or 
three winters there and only the summers in Watertown. 

In 1859 Mrs. Schurz and Elizabeth Palmer Peabody were 
guests at the same house in Boston. ‘Through Mrs. Schurz, Miss 
Peabody’s already acquired interest in the kindergarten became 
ardent and vitalized. In 1860 she opened in Boston what is 
commonly regarded as the first strictly American kindergarten 
in the United States and became a leader of the kindergarten 
movement in America. Dissatisfied with her own incomplete 
understanding of the kindergarten, she went to Europe in 1867 
to study the kindergarten at first hand and to try to persuade 
kindergartners trained by Froebel or by his disciples to come to 
America and help her foster the kindergarten movement. One 
of these was Emma Marwedel (1818-1893) who after spending 
several years in the East, chiefly in Washington, D. C., migrated 
to California in 1876 and conducted in Los Angeles the first 
classes for training kindergartners to be established on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Risse oF Pusiic KiInpDERGARTENS 


The first kindergartens in the United States were private 
institutions and were generally taught in a foreign language or 
were bilingual, usually German and English, sometimes French 
and English. Both the English-speaking kindergarten and the 
kindergarten training school established by Miss Peabody in 
Boston were also private institutions as were the majority of kin- 
dergartens established before 1880. However, soon a movement 
to establish kindergartens as units of city public school systems 
began. 

On September 26, 1870, the city of Boston opened in a 
primary school building on Somerset Street, the first free public 
kindergarten in the United States.’ Earnest efforts of the Boston 
Kindergarten Association to secure the establishment of addi- 
tional kindergartens produced no results other than to keep the 


1 Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of Boston, 1871, p. 207. Cf. 
Douglas E. Lawson, “Corrective Note on the Early History of the American Kindergarten,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXV (December, 1939), 699-703. Data here 
presented are taken from excerpts from the annual reports of the Boston School Committee sent 
to the author by Arthur L. Gould, Superintendent of Boston Public Schools. ‘These excerpts 
were copies of excerpts which Dr. Gould had previously furnished to Lawson. 
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kindergarten idea before the public mind. Moreover in 1879 
the one public kindergarten conducted continuously since 1870 
was abolished on the plea of expense. The only kindergartens 
maintained in Boston from 1879 through 1887 were supported 
by groups of interested citizens. Nevertheless as the result of 
steadily increasing interest and pressure, the Boston School Com- 
mittee on June 26, 1888, passed an order for the establishment of 
fourteen public kindergartens.” 


However much interest may be attached to Boston as the 
city which established the first free public kindergarten in the 
United States, it is to the city of St. Louis, Missouri, that belongs 
the honor of breathing life into the public kindergarten move- 
ment. Here, in 1873, first a public kindergarten and then some- 
what later a school for training kindergartners, both under the 
direction of Susan E. Blow, were established. William T. 
Harris, Superintendent of the St. Louis Public Schools, 1867- 
1880, was a vigorous and convincing promoter of kindergartens. 
Whereas from 1870 to 1879 Boston maintained only one public 
kindergarten, St. Louis in 1874 was maintaining four; in 1875, 
twelve; and in 1878, fifty-three.* 

Rivals to St. Louis as leaders in this pioneer stage of the 
public kindergarten movement were Milwaukee and the state of 
Wisconsin, due chiefly to its large number of citizens of German 
birth or extraction. As early as 1873, kindergartens were estab- 
lished in four of Milwaukee’s German-English institutions. In 
1874, William N. Hailman became president of one of these. 
President Hailman had been won over to the kindergarten cause 
in 1860 when visiting the schools of Zurich, Switzerland. His 
wife organized the first kindergarten conducted in English in 
Milwaukee. In view of these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that President and Mrs. Hailman became leaders in an effort to 
establish kindergartens not only as units of the Milwaukee public 
school system but of the state normal schools. In 1880 the state 
normal school at Oshkosh established “the first kindergarten 


2 Data furnished by Arthur L. Gould, Superintendent of Boston Public Schools. 


8 Nina C. Vandewalker, The Kindergarten in American Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1908, p. 20; Edwin Grant Dexter, A History of Education in the United States. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1904, p. 167. 
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officially and directly connected with any state normal school 
in the United States.” In 1881 public kindergartens were 
adopted by Milwaukee.* 

The following statistical data show the growth of the public 
kindergarten movement during its first two decades. During 
the first decade, 1870-1879, kindergartens were established as 
units of public school systems by only three cities: Boston, St. 
Louis, and Forestville, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago which was 
later incorporated into that city. An incomplete record for the 
decade 1880-1889 reveals that the public kindergarten was 
adopted by thirty cities extending from Portland, Maine (1883 ) 
southward to New Orleans (1886) and westward to San Jose, 
California (1886) and Los Angeles (1889). Of these thirty 
cities, five were in New England, six in New York state, and one 
(Philadelphia) in Pennsylvania. Eleven were in three middle 
western states: seven in Wisconsin; three in Michigan; one in 
Iowa. Colorado is the only Rocky Mountain state and Louisiana 
the only southern state in which public kindergartens were 
established in this decade. 

After 1890 the movement to establish public kindergartens 
throughout the United States in the larger cities grew rapidly. 
According to the Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, in the school year 1890-1891 there were 459 public 
kindergartens in the United States with an aggregate attendance 
of 31,659;° in the year 1900-1901 the number of public kinder- 
gartens had increased to 2,111 and the aggregate attendance to 
149,710.° Although in the pioneer period Missouri, Wisconsin, 
and Massachusetts were the outstanding leaders in the kinder- 
garten movement, early in the twentieth century other states 
began to vie with them for this distinction. Among these, Cali- 
fornia was by no means the least. 


# Vandewalker, op. cit., pp. 13, 21, 190. 


5See United States Commissioner of Education, Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the Year 1890-1891, Vol. 2. Washington: 1894, pp. 1155-56. Totals for 1890- 
1891 computed on the basis of data given by the Commissioner for 27 states. There were 40 
states in the Union at the close of 1890. 


® United States Commissioner of Education, Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the Year 1900-1901, Vol. 2. Washington: 1902, p. 1590. 
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Tue KinpERGARTEN MovEMENT IN CALIFORNIA 


As in other states, the earliest kindergartens in California 
were private institutions. So far as careful research has dis- 
closed, the first kindergarten in California was opened in San 
Francisco early in September, 1863, by Professor Charles Miel 
and Mme. Miel. This was a bilingual French-English kin- 
dergarten. In 1873 Frau Hertha Semler, who is asserted to 
have been a pupil of Froebel, opened a German-American kin- 
dergarten in San Francisco. Private organizations sponsoring 
kindergartens were gradually established in a number of Cali- 
fornia cities. One of these in Los Angeles applied to the Froebel 
Union of New England for a teacher capable of directing a 
kindergarten training school. The teacher sent in response to 
this appeal was Miss Emma Marwedel, who pein in Los 
Angeles in 1876 and established a kindergarten and training 
classes for kindergartners. Heer first training class of three pupils 
included Miss Kate Douglas Smith, destined to become promi- 
nent afterwards not only as an important factor in the kinder- 
garten movement but later as a writer known to all Americans 
as Kate Douglas Wiggin." 

The most important events in the kindergarten movement 
in California may be tabulated as follows: 

1863 First private kindergarten established. 

1876 First kindergarten training school on the Pacific coast 
established in Los Angeles under direction of Emma 
Marwedel. 

1886 Public school kindergartens established in San Jose. 

1913 Enactment of the now famous “mandatory on demand” 
act making compulsory the establishment of kinder- 
gartens upon petition of parents or guardians of 
twenty-five or more children between the ages of four 
and a half and six years, residing within one. mile of 
any elementary school building. This act provided 
for a kindergarten tax of 15 cents on each $100 of the 
assessed valuation of the school district. 


7 For a more complete account of the early beginning of the kindergarten movement in 
California, see Fletcher Harper Swift, Emma Marwedel, 1818-1893, Pioneer of the Kinder- 
garten in California, University of California Publications in Education, Vol. VI, No. 3. 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1931, pp. 139-216. 
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The passage of the California “mandatory on demand” act 
was an epoch-making event in the histo 


of the movement not 


only in California but in the United States. The effect of this act 
with its provision of a stable means of kindergarten support 
through the levying of a special kindergarten tax is convincingly 
shown in Table 1. 

TABLE | 


Tue Pusriic KINDERGARTEN IN CALIFORNIA BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE “MANDATORY ON DEMAND’ ActT oF 1913 








NUMBER OF 
onsnnieie IN ag NuMBER OF TOTAL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 WHICH KINDER- ENROLLED IN KINDERGARTEN ANNUAL 
gre ictcheee ayy KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS EXPENDITURES 
Before Act of 1913 
1912" 13 9,703 262 $205,454 
After Act of 1913 
1915” 20 16,369 442 386,956 
1920 ° 37 32,944 469* 1,177,525 
1925" 45 58,762 1,071” 3,055,616 
1930 ° 47 82,283 1,925" * 4,442,583 
1935 * 43 63,925 an ee 
1940 * 47 67,560 1,1527 3,315,533TT 
1945 * 49 a nen Eanes 

















a Twenty_fifth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
School Years Ending June 30, 1911, and June 30, 1912. Sacramento, California: Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1912, Table 1, p. 16; Table 2, p. 17. 

b Twenty-seventh Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
School Years Ending June 30, 1915, and June 30, 1916. Sacramento, California: Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1916, Table 1, p. 39; Tables 2 and 3, p. 40. 

¢ Twenty-ninth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
School Years Ending June 30, 1919, and June 30, 1920. Sacramento, California: Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1920, Table 1, p. 71; Table 2, p. 72; Table 4, p. 74. 

4 Thirty-second Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
School Years Ending June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926. Sacramento: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1927, Table 1, p. 83; Table 2, p. 85; Table 3, p. 86; Table 8, p. 93. 

e Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the School Years 
Ending June 30, 1929, and June 30, 1930, Part Two. Sacramento: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1932, Table 35, p. 39; Table 37, p. 41; Table 39, p. 43; Table 52, between 
pp. 54 and 55. 

f Data from Division of Research and Statistics, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento 14. 

* Includes principals, supervisors, and teachers. 

** Includes kindergarten supervisors, teachers, and assistants. 
¥ Year ending June 30, 1938, the latest year for which these data were reported. 
+? From a study for the year ending June 30, 1940, made by Miss Anna Irene Jenkins, 
344 South Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 31. 
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From Table 1 it will be seen that the number of counties 
containing school districts which supported kindergartens 
increased from thirteen the year before the “mandatory on 
demand” act was passed to twenty within two years after the 
act was passed, a by 1920 the number of counties containing 
districts maintaining public kindergartens had almost trebled. 
By 1930 all except eleven of California’s fifty-eight counties con- 
tained districts maintaining public kindergartens. Equally 
indicative of the effect of the act of 1913 is the rapid increase in 
the number of pupils, the number of kindergarten teachers 
employed and the total annual expenditures. In 1913 the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in public kindergartens was approximately 
9,700, in 1915 was 16,369, in 1930 was 82,283, over eight times 
the number enrolled in 1912. Meanwhile, total annual expendi- 
tures, including both current expenditures and capital outlays, 
had increased from $205,454 in 1912 to $4,442,583 in 1930. 

The marked decline from 1930 to 1935 in kindergarten 
enrollment and in the number of teachers was partly due to a 
decline in birth rate. It was also one of the many results of the 
financial depression that was especially acute : er the 
years 1930 to 1934. As in other tan Ay public schools were 
among the first institutions to suffer from reduced public budgets 
and among the last to recover. Moreover, as kindergartens do 
not serve pupils falling within the limits of the compulsory school 
age, they were especially hard hit. 

The increase in kindergarten enrollment in the year 1940 
(3,635, over that of 1935 indicates clearly that financial recovery 
was accompanied by a demand for the restoration of public 
kindergartens. The fact that in 1945 public kindergartens were 
maintained in 49 counties and enrollment had risen to 97,588 
is the combined result of many factors: the great financial pros- 
perity of California during the war period; the influx of war- 
workers and their families by the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands to California’s war-plant centers; the need of more kinder- 
gartens as well as more nursery schools and preschool centers for 
the children of mothers working in war industries. 








DISCUSSION, A TECHNIQUE OF DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


Why does the modern school place so much emphasis on the 
discussion method? The method of group discussion is closely 
related to our expanding concept of democratic procedure. The 
democratic mode of living rests upon collective thinking. The 
school has a large part to play in making democracy function by 
helping children to think collectively. We learn to be demo- 
cratic by seeking to master democratic techniques in all situa- 
tions. A surprising consensus seems to exist regarding demo- 
cratic theory. We would all probably agree that democracy 
implies respect for each individual, liberty of action, equality, 
faith in the common man, reliance on intelligence, use of the 
methods of debate and discussion in reaching decisions. We 
would agree that as the democratic society safeguards the rights 
of its citizens, so each individual has reciprocal duties and obli- 
gations. 

We must, therefore, endeavor to find out what some of the 
techniques of democratic citizenship are and must then con- 
sciously practice toward acquiring skill in these techniques. The 
group discussion is the instrument of bringing people together 
for the consideration of common problems. Through such con- 
tacts a sense of co-operation and tolerance of the ideas of others 
is developed. Traits of responsibility, co-operation, and leader- 
ship upon which democracy depends are fostered in discussion. 
The group discussion provides the opportunity for the inculca- 
tion of the habit of suspending judgment on issues until all the 
facts are weighed. 

A successful group discussion has three essential elements: 
(1) a problem of common interest in which there are some con- 
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flicting elements, confusion of thought, or difference of opinion; 
(2) a group of persons interested in the particular problem; 
(3) a discussion leader skilled in leading discussion and inte- 
grating thought. 


PROBLEMS FOR DiscussION 


In the elementary school many problems arising in the 
day-by-day living of a group of children provide opportunity for 
lively discussion. The experiences in social studies, current 
events, literature, and science afford a limitless number of 
stimulating problems. In the former category are such topics as 

How should the library corner be arranged? 

What do we mean by “playing fair” on the playground? 
_ What rules do we need about crossing the street? 

How shall we entertain guests at the school party? 

What should we do when others quarrel? 


Many topics for discussion related to the curriculum arise every 
day. The following are typical: 

Should the class make a collection of birds’ nests? 

How are people who live in cities dependent upon the work of 
people who live on farms? 

Should all rationing in the United States be ended while 
children in other countries of the world are without food 
and clothing? 

Is the United States the best country in the world? 

Should the United States be a part of the United Nations 
Organization? 

In the secondary school, such topics as the following might be 
timely: 

Should any governmental controls be placed upon the free- 
dom of the press? 

Should the United States yield any of her sovereignty in 
order to become a part of an international organization? 

Should public utilities be owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment? 

Should trade unions be encouraged? 

Should India have independence? 
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Should a study of the Soviet Union be carried on in the pub- 
lic schools of the United States? 

Are Mexicans inferior people? 

Should Germany be reduced to an agricultural nation? 

Should officers of the armed forces of enemy nations be tried 
as war criminals? 


Should a year of compulsory military training be required of 
all youth? 


Any problem selected for discussion should allow for dif- 
ferences of opinion. Various points of view should be possible. 
Children will be encouraged to express their opinions in an emo- 
tional climate that is hospitable to all sincere ideas and beliefs. 
The spirit which dominates the discussion should be that any 
and every view is a contribution and has a place in completing 
the thought pattern. For the younger children the discussion 
period should be brief, the time used being dependent upon the 
topic and the information the children may have on it. The 
topic should be definite and clearly understood. The subject 
should be one in which the children are interested and are fairly 
well-informed. The topic may be discussed briefly one day to 
arouse interest and may be continued at a later time when the 
children have collected more information. 

For older children the discussion period may last a full hour. 
‘The topic may be selected at least a week in advance to permit 
time for the collection of authoritative information through the 
reading and for securing opinions through conversation from 
acquaintances. Interesting ideas concerning the subject deter- 
mine the vitality of any discussion. In the secondary school, 
group discussion in a democratically organized group might be 
scheduled once a week so that pupils may systematically acquire 
the techniques of discussion. 


Tue Discussion Group 


The discussion should be kept as informal as possible. It 
should not be necessary for each speaker to be recognized by 
the chairman. Interruptions are bound to occur but children 
will soon learn the technique of handling such situations gra- 
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ciously by giving way to the other speaker and waiting until he 
has made his contribution. 

The semicircle, possible in a room with movable furniture, 
provides a good arrangement and tends to decrease the problem 
of interruptions for then speakers face one another and can note 
who is about to contribute to the discussion. 

If the entire class seems too large to handle at one time, a 
group of six or seven may discuss the topic. It is sometimes pos- 
sible to divide a class of older children into three or four groups 
with a pupil leader for each group. At the end of the discussion 
period, the conclusions of each group may be presented by the 
several leaders and some discussion may take place in an effort 
to arrive at an agreement. 


Tue Group CHAIRMAN 


Until the children have acquired the techniques of group 
discussion, the teacher should serve as chairman. The chair- 
man of a group discussion has specific responsibilities as fol- 
lows: 


1. To open the discussion by a brief statement and to stimu- 
late contributions by directing questions to the group 

2. To summarize contributions so as to give the group time 
to think over points made 

3. To supply illustrations when a member of the group states 
a principle and to generalize when a member of the group 
gives specific illustrations 

4. To give recognition to each contribution 

5. To emphasize aspects of the contribution significant to 
the thought 

6. To meet the pauses that sometimes occur by asking perti- 
nent questions to stimulate discussion 

7. To control individuals who tend to monopolize the dis- 
cussion 

8. To insist that each member of the group speak in a voice 
which can be heard by all 

9. To prevent emotional clashes and harmonize incipient 
conflicts 
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10. To state clearly the decision reached in the solution of 
the specific problem under discussion 


As children grow in understanding of the group discussion 
method and are able to participate agreeably and interestingly, 
each should have opportunity to serve as chairman. ‘The 
teacher may act as a member of the discussion group and set an 
example by the quality of his restrained, logical contributions, 
and his courteous consideration for persons holding a different 
opinion. 


Tue Function oF A RECORDER 


In more formal discussions with older children, secondary 
school youth, or adults, and when discussions are continued at 
regular intervals as a process through which the pupil makes 
the material his own and relates it intelligently to his own life, 
it may be desirable to have a recorder. The recorder is more 
than a secretary. He does more than merely keep the record. 
He serves to knit the group more closely together. The follow- 
ing are some of the specific duties of the recorder: 

1. To keep a record of the time and place of the discussion 
and of the persons who participated 
2. To keep a record of the problems encountered by the 
group 
. To keep an account of the progress of the thinking 
. To record clearly any decision reached 
. To value individual contributions and to recognize the 
persons who have contributed to the process of moving 
the discussion forward 
6. To review from time to time the course of the thinking in 
order that progress can be made 
7. To remind the group if they have digressed from the 


point under discussion 


Ww & Ww 


The following should characterize the experience of par- 
ticipants in a group discussion: 
1. They should grow in power to see all aspects of a problem 
2. Each person should feel responsible for participating 
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3. Every person should give consideration to the contribu- 
tions of every other person in order to help construct the 
thought pattern 

4. Each person should feel that his own experience has been 
enriched 

5. Every person should feel responsible for sticking to the 
point. The discussion becomes superficial if participants 
go off on tangents and permit themselves to digress to 
other problems 

6. The members of the discussion group should be willing 
to apply rigorously the criteria for the evaluation of a 
group discussion. Growth occurs only after courageous 
self-criticism 


What criteria may be used for the evaluation of a group 
discussion? If the following questions can be answered afhirma- 
tively, a group discussion may be considered effective: 


1. Was a definite group problem or purpose stated? 

2. Was the discussion centered on the problem? 

3. Was this problem or purpose co-operatively formulated 
by the members of the group? 

4. Was active participation of all members of the group 
sought? 

5. Were unique experiences and individuality of each 
group member sought out and utilized in the group dis- 
cussion? 

6. Were divergent points of view given recognition? 

7. Were conflicts in points of view resolved into common 
understandings? 

8. Were summaries and reviews of ground covered made 
with adequate frequency? 

9. Were clear-cut conclusions reached? 

10. Did the discussion point the way to new interests and 
topics for further consideration? 





Some persons are impatient with group discussion because, 
they say, it is a slow process. It is true that it takes time to draw 
out the experiences of the members of the group. Ideas which 
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could be presented in lecture form in five minutes may take 
twenty-five minutes to develop by the method of group discus- 
sion. There is no doubt that the method is slower for getting 
organized information passed from mind to mind. But it is 
not a slow method for getting information related to experience, 
for sharpening interest in important subjects, for developing 
skill in evaluation, for sensitizing persons to differences in point 
of view, and for arriving at decisions which take into considera- 
tion the maximum number of elements which merit considera- 
tion in any serious problem. 

Discussion is on a level where people act on what is learned. 
Few formal lectures change behavior. Through discussion, 
people are apt to come to accept ideas as their own. The discus- 
sion method has been criticized as a teaching device because 
antagonisms are likely to develop during a discussion. How- 
ever, controversial issues are exactly the points where education 
should help children to work with utmost sincerity and good 
nature. The discussion method is one of the social tools through 
which democracy secures its expression. 

Group discussion is a technique in social engineering. It 
provides an opportunity to face the problems that confront indi- 
viduals as well as groups and to arrive at mutually acceptable 
conclusions. It accepts no dictation by authority. It encour- 
ages facing the facts and thinking through problems. It creates 
the emotional set necessary to bring about new conditions. It 
is the forerunner of new social methods in the process of replac- 
ing “rugged individualism” with co-operative effort and interest 
in group welfare. 


$i 




















STORY-PLAYING IN SCHOOL 


Ematy DeVore, Associate Professor of Education, 


San Jose State College 


Make-believe plays an important part in the life of every 
child. From the time he learns to walk and talk a little child 
pretends to be someone other than himself. At first this play 
takes the form of make-believe, centered around a social expe- 
rience, usually connected with happenings in the home. For 
example, a little girl playing with her doll pretends to be a 
mother with a sick baby. She summons a ktle playmate as 
physician. This type of dramatic play is essential to the social 
and emotional growth of the small child, both before and after 
he enters school. 

Soon after a child enters school he becomes interested in 
another type of make-believe, that of story-playing. After hear- 
ing the teacher tell a story, as for instance, “The Three Bears,” 
some of the children may pretend to be these characters. In a 
kindergarten group this story-playing will be very simple. In 
the beginning it should be merely pantomiming. It is probably 
best to begin with the Mother Goose rhymes such as “Little 
Miss Muffet,” “Jack-be-Nimble,” or “Little Jack Horner.” In 
acting out these rhymes one child pantomimes as the other chil- 
dren recite the rhyme. 

From the beginning the child must gei ,leasure and satis- 
faction from his make-believe. In this way he gains confidence 
in himself and a desire to participate in such activities. It gives 
him a feeling of sharing and 7 ean to the group. It gives 
him a feeling of adequacy. The teacher must not expect muc 
conversation from the participants during the first stages of story- 
play. Children see no need for it since the listeners know the 
story as well as they do. Gradually they begin to feel the need 


for more dialogue as they realize that it adds to the enjoyment 
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of players as well as audience. The teacher must be patient and 
understanding, else she will try to force adult standards upon 
them, thus robbing the players of the enjoyment due them, and 
killing spontaneity. The teacher is apt to put the words into 
the mouth of the child. 

The children must be allowed much freedom in their play- 
ing. Here caution needs to be given, especially to the begin- 
ning teacher: she must learn to differentiate between freedom 
and license, joy and silliness. Sometimes little children become 
giggly and unruly when attempting story-playing. This is 
largely due to their becoming self-conscious, caused by laughter 
from those who are watching. In their first story-plays children 
should have no audience except the other children of their own 
group. 

There are a few stories in which every child may partici- 
pate even though most of the class act only as freight cars 
hitched to an engine;as in “The Little Engine That Could,” or 
“The Little Tin Train,” for example. Having every child par- 
ticipate eliminates any undesirable audience reaction. Care 
must be exercised, however, in choosing the story, else control 
problems may arise. This might be true of “The Goats in the 
Turnip Field,” if all the extra children are goats! Children need 
to learn how to be a courteous audience as well as able per- 
formers. A class discussion will bring out the characteristics 
desirable in an audience. 

Much more is involved in dramatization than the mere 
playing of the story. For the children the purpose is enjoy- 
ment. For the teacher it is also an opportunity to develop right 
attitudes in the child toward the other children as well as toward 
himself. The teacher should be more concerned with what the 
play does to the child than with what the child does to the play. 
She should be more concerned with the process than with the 
product. Gardner and Ramsey say, “Dramatization serves chil- 
dren most adequately when it helps them to express their per- 
sonality more richly than they can express it by any other 
medium.” ? 


1 Emelyn E. Gardner and Eloise Ramsey, Handbook of Children’s Literature. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1927, p. 77. 
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Small children care little for the finished product. Each 
time they play a story they play it in a different way, making up 
different speaking parts. Requiring them to use the same con- 
versation each time takes the j jey and spontaneity out of the play 
and robs it of value to the children. 


PLANNING THE DRAMATIZATION 


Stories are told primarily for the children’s enjoyment. The 
first time they hear the story they should be free to enjoy it, 
unhampered by the teacher's caution, “Now listen carefully 
because we are going to dramatize it!” Usually the children 
should hear the story several times before attempting to play it. 
They should hear it until they become thoroughly familiar with 
the plot, the sequence, the characters, and the setting. They 
should not memorize the story, however. With all these things 
clearly in mind they are ready to play it according to their inter- 
pretation. They should be permitted to give the dialogue in 
their own words, adding anything which helps them express 
their conception of the cheantint they are playing. To make 
sure the children know the story v well enough to play it, the 
teacher may use various techniques. For example: 


1. The teacher may retell the story. 

. She may choose a child to retell the story. The child 
should come to the front of the room and stand by the 
teacher, who is sitting. This gives him confidence. After 
he has finished retelling the story, the teacher will com- 
mend him, then ask the class if he omitted anything. If 
so, this is added to the story. 

. She may retell the story with the children’s assistance. 

4. She may follow the sequence of the story by asking ques- 

tions. This is a very natural and easy way to review a story. 

5. Some stories, like “Cinderella,” may easily be divided into 

three or more units. The corresponding number of chil- 
dren may come to the front of the room and each one tell 
a unit. 

6. Some stories are more readily recalled by using a combina- 

tion of techniques. Whichever technique is used, the 


ws) 


eS) 
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teacher must not be so concerned about it that she kills the 
spirit of the story, or dampens the children’s pleasurable 
anticipation of playing it. 


How to CHoosE THE CHARACTERS 


While there should be no formalized method of selecting 


the characters, the teacher needs to make use of certain prin- 
ciples. All things being equal, it is best to have the most impor- 
tant character chosen first, otherwise a child may refrain from 


accepting a minor part, secretly hoping he will be selected for 
the main character. 


How shall the characters be chosen? Various methods may 


be employed: 


i. 


The teacher may call for volunteers from whom the chil- 
dren may choose the main character. 


. The teacher may ask the class who they think would make 


a good person for the main character. If several names 
are mentioned the class may select one by a showing of 
hands. The children may step from the room or hide their 


eyes if much concern is shown over the choice. 


. Different children may try out for the part. 


The children may draw lots for the part. This method is 
perhaps better in grades above the primary. 


. The teacher may select a character. In the class there may 


be a certain child who would profit by the experience of 
being a certain character, yet he may never volunteer or 
never be chosen by the group. Whenever the teacher 
does the selecting she should have the children feel that 
they have a part in it by remarking, “I think Jerry would 
make a good Father Bear, don’t you, children? Jerry, you 
would like to be the Father Bear, wouldn’t you?” 


. After the main character is chosen, he may choose the next 
character, who in turn chooses the next until all the char- 
acters have been chosen; or the main character may choose 
the entire cast. 
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While the characters should be chosen democratically, 
too much time should not be consumed in selecting them; from 
the children’s point of view, “The play's the thing,” not the 


choosing of the characters. 


Another guiding principle is that every child should have 
his turn at story-playing, not just the talented few who do not 
necessarily rieed the experience. After the characters are chosen, 
other decisions will need to be made: 


1. How many scenes are needed? Children below the second 
grade are not concerned with separate scenes. The 
dramatization is usually one continuous performance. 


2. Where will the setting be? 


3. What properties and costumes, if any, are to be used? 
The performers may wish to ask questions about their parts 
before going on the stage. Sometimes they may go into 
the cloak room to make their final plans in order to have 
some surprise for the other children. 


Besides the characters in the play who have speaking parts, 
other children will be needed to make the play a success. Many 
stories call for players to represent trees, flowers, sun, rain, 
waves. Ifa child is timid about accepting a speaking part, he 
may feel happy if chosen for one of these parts. By making a 
good tree swaying in the breeze, for instance, he may gain 
enough confidence to accept a more pretentious part next time. 


The children may wish an announcer to tell the title of the 
play, introduce the characters, and give any information which 
will make the performance more enjoyable to the audience. As 
each boy is introduced he may come to the front of the stage 
and bow. A little girl may curtsy. The introduction may be 


varied in numerous ways. 


The players may need a property man who will see that the 
properties are put on and taken off the stage at the at 5 time. 
They may need a curtain. This may be designated by two 
children appearing at the proper time and place and holding a 
placard containing the word curTAIN. 
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CREATING DIALOGUE 


Gradually the children should come to realize that their 
play will be more effective if they supply additional conversa- 
tion. They will begin to feel the need of this when they have 
an audience of children who may not know the story. A group 
of second graders who were preparing to play “The Gingerbread 
Man” for a first grade rose to great heights in creating imaginary 
conversation between the Old Man and the Old Woman when 
the Old Woman was making the Gingerbread Man. 


RAISING THE STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE 


The teacher may become impatient of the children’s seem- 
ingly slow progress in story-playing. She may try to raise 
standards too rapidly by dictating what the children are to do and 
say. Such procedure defeats the main purpose of the play. The 
children become mere puppets. 

If the children know the main events in the story well, 
there is no need for the teacher to project herself into the pla 
once it is in progress. She should make herself an on | 
ing and sympathetic member of the audience. Occasionally, 
however, a self-conscious child may get stage fright and every 
idea may leave him. The teacher should then inconspicuously 
help the child to regain his composure and proceed with his part. 
He should not be removed from the play. Such a step might 
cause him to lose what little confidence he has in himself and 
give him such an inferior feeling that he would never again wish 
to face an audience. After the play is over the teacher may ask 
such questions as “What part did you enjoy most?” “Did any- 
one add any conversation?” If anyone did he should be com- 
plimented for his originality. 

If the story is to be played again, the teacher may ask the 
performers if they wish to make any changes or add anything 
when playing it again. The other children may then be asked 
for suggestions. By skillful questioning the teacher may lead 
the children to make suggestions. Any suggestion, however, 
must be kept on a friendly basis and not given in the spirit of 
criticism. ‘Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon building 
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up a happy and free atmosphere, for then and then only can 
children do their best and most creative work. 


CosTUMES AND PROPERTIES 


Little children are not concerned over costumes and prop- 
erties. ‘They are content in imagining such things. Sometimes, 
however, a child may better identify himself with the character 
he is portraying if he wears an article of clothing which suggests 
the character. For example, in playing “The Gingerbread 
Man” the Little Old Woman may be perfectly happy if she adds 
an apron; the Little Old Man, a necktie; and the Gingerbread 
Man, acap. Usually children are ingenious at improvising cos- 
tumes or properties by bringing into use anything found in the 
classroom. The teacher should anticipate their needs and have 
a few simple costumes available. Children, however, should not 
become conditioned to needing costumes, even such a simple 
thing as an apron. They can stretch their imagination to great 
heights. One of the great values of dramatization lies in the 
opportunity afforded children to exercise imagination. 


REPEATING A DRAMATIZATION 


Many stories which children play should be dramatized 
only once. The children have had their enjoyment from it and 
the dramatization has served its purpose both as a creative and 
a social experience for the group. The first time a story is played 
the children usually enjoy it the most. Ifa play is to be repeated, 
however, each group should be encouraged to play it in a dif- 
ferent way. Since the dialogue is spontaneous, there is little 
danger of its becoming stereotyped. Due to the fact that chil- 
dren do not memorize the speaking parts, such an emotion as 
fear of failure is eliminated and joy and confidence take its 
place. 

In summing up the values of story-playing one might say 
that it serves its best purpose when it helps (1) to give the child 
real enjoyment, (2) to stimulate imagination, (3) to develop 
self-expression, (4) to give the child a feeling of adequacy, (5) 


to overcome self-consciousness, and (6) to develop personality. 
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STORIES FOR DRAMATIZATION 
IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY GRADES 
































Title of Story Source 

Aladdin Sidonie Gruenberg, Favorite Stories 
Old and New (Doubleday Doran, 
1942) a aad 

Ask Mr. Bear Marjorie Flack, Ask Mr. Bear (Mac- 
millan, 1932) _. 

Are You Hopping Along 

Behind? Miriam C. Potter, The Pinafore Pocket 

Story Book CE. P. Dutton, 1922) _ 

Bremen Town Musicians... Veronica S. Hutchinson, Chimney 
Corner Stories (Minton, Balch, 
1925) 

Bojabi Tree Edith Rickert, Bojabi Tree (Double- 
day, Doran, 1923)... ae 

Cinderella Association for Childhood Education, 
Told Under the Green Umbrella 
(Macmillan, 1930) 

Cock, the Mouse and the Little 

Red Hen Olive K. B. Miller, My Book House, 

Book One (Book House for Chil- 
dren, 1935) 

Down, Down the Mountain _____ Ellis Credle, Down, Down the Moun- 
tain (Thomas Nelson, 1934). 


Elves and the Shoemaker__._____ Association for Childhood Education, 
Told Under the Green Umbrella 
(Macmillan, 1930) 
Five Chinese Brothers________________ Claire H. Bishop, Five Chinese Broth- 
ers (Coward-McCann, 1938)___. 

Five Hundred Hats of Bartho- 
lomew Cubbins —_-_»_>_>—>_ Theodor Seuss Geisel (“Dr. Seuss”), 
Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins (Vanguard Press, 1938)__. 








Gingerbread Man __..__-________ Olive K. B. Miller, My Book House, 
Book One (Book House for Chil- 
dren, 1935) 

Goats in a Turnip Field... _Association for Childhood Education, 


Told Under the Green Umbrella 

(Macmillan, 1930) 

eciiiiunisaiiihiiaaale Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. 
Smith, Tales of Laughter (Double- 

day, Doran, 1926) 

Hare and the Tortoise_______________ C. M. Curry and E. E. Clippinger, 
Children’s Literature (Rand, Mc- 

Nally, 1927) 





Golden Goose 











Jungle Pool Alice Dalgliesh, Little Wooden Farmer 
(Macmillan, 1930) ——____ 
Little Black Sambo... Helen Bannerman, Story of Little 


Black Sambo (Frederick A. Stokes, 
1923) 








Suggested 
Grades 


3-4 


1-2 


2-3 


1-2 
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Title of Story Source 
Little Blue Dishes Association for Childhood Education, 


Told Under the Blue Umbrella 
CMacmillan, 1944) _..__-__ 

















Little Engine That Could___._____ Olive K. B. Miller, My Book House, 
Book One (Book House for Chil- 
dren, 1935) 
Little Gray Pony. Olive K. B. Miller, My ‘Book House, 
Book One (Book House for Chil- 
SS ___, RReaE OEE F 
Little Rabbit That Wanted Red 
Wings Childcraft, Volume Four (Quarrie Cor- 
poration, Chicago, 1939) _....______. 
Little Red Hen and Grain of 
Wheat Olive K. B. Miller, My Book House, 
Book One (Book House for Chil- 
a 


Little Red Hen and the Fox. Olive K. B. Miller, My Book House, 
Book One (Book House for Chil- 














dren, 1935) 
Little Tin Train Mabel S. G. La Rue, F-u-n Book (Mac- 
I a in cienanten 
Little Wooden Farmer_____._. Alice Dalgliesh, Little Wooden Farmer 
CMaemillan, 1930) _ 
Mother Goose Any good version 
Mrs. Goose’s Bath —...__-__ Miriam Clark Potter, Mrs. Goose and 


the Three Ducks (Frederick A. 
Stokes, 1936) 

Mrs. Goose’s Rubbers__....._... Caroline S. Bailey, Read Aloud Stories 
(Milton Bradley, 1929) 





Old Woman and Her Pig 











(Pantomime) Veronica S. Hutchinson, Chimney Cor- 
ner Stories (Minton, Balch, 1925).. 
Peter Rabbit, Tale of... Beatrix Potter, Peter Rabbit Series 
(Frederick Warne, 1903) _...___. 
Princess Whom Nobody Could 
Silence Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. 
Smith, Tales of Laughter (Double- 
day, Doran, 1926) 
Seven Diving Ducks_.________- Margaret Friskey, Seven Diving Ducks 
(David McKay, 1940)... 
Sleeping Beauty Association for Childhood Education, 





Told Under the Green Umbrella 
CMacmillan, 1930) 
Snip, Snap, Snurr and the Red 











Shoes Maj Jan Lindman, Snip, Snap, Snurr 
and the Red Shoes (A. Whitman, 
1932) 
Teddy Bear and the Mud Pie 
Mask __ Sara Cone Bryant, New Stories to Tell 





Children (Houghton Mifflin, 1924) 
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Suggested 
Grades 


1-2 


2-3 
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Suggested 
Title of Story Source Grades 
Three Bears. Veronica S. Hutchinson, Chimney Cor- 
ner Stories (Minton, Balch, 1925)... K-1l 
Three Billy Goats Gruff__.____. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, East o’ the 
Sun and West o’ the Moon (Row 
a, 2.) 1-2 
Three Little Kittens (poem by 
3 a Miriam Huber, Story and Verse for 
Children (Macmillan, 1943)... +~—§ ~K-1 
Three Little Pigs...» Leonard L. Brooke, Golden Goose Book 
(Frederick Warne, 1906)... 1-2 
I TI it te Alice Davis, Timothy Turtle CHar- 
RN I isc sine nicinatnninensnsetiiiin , 1-2 


Wunky 





Dorothy W. Baruch, The Two Bob- 
bies (John Day, 1930)_....___- 1-2 

















SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF A 
COUNTY AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM * 


The suggestions presented here are based on the concept of 
a total educational program in which audio-visual materials, 
which provide a close approach to reality in learning situations, 
are used as an important means of giving meaning to educational 
experience. While the realization of such an educational pro- 
gram must await the full development of audio-visual materials 
especially planned to fit the curriculum, much can be done now 
to make use of available materials and to plan for the use of mate- 
rials that are rapidly being developed. 

This report is organized under seven principal headings: 


I. Chief objectives of a county audio-visual education 
program 
II. The county as the administrative unit for an audio-visual 
education program 


III. Audio-visual services that should be provided through 


the county audio-visual center 


IV. Aspects of the audio-visual program for which individual 
schools should be chiefly responsible 


V. Suggested ways of helping teachers make effective use 
of audio-visual material 


VI. Suggestions for financing the county audio-visual pro- 
gram 


VII. Personnel for a county audio-visual program 


1 A report prepared for the Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the California School Super- 
visors Association by a subcommittee consisting of Lorene Killey, Director of Audio-Visual 
Education, Alameda County; Joseph F. White, Director of Audio-Visual Education, Ventura 
County; and James McPherson, Director of Audio-Visual Education, Kern County, Chairman. 
The recommendations herein contained were prepared with the collaboration and approval of 
the divisions of Elementary Education and Audio-Visual Education of the California State 
Department of Education. 
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I. Carer Osjectives of A County Aupio-VIsuAL 
EpucaTION ProGRAM 


The following are fundamental objectives in an audio- 
visual program: 


1. Development among teachers of ability and willingness to 
make effective use of audio-visual materials 

2. Provision of an adequate supply of readily available audio- 
visual materials which have been chosen to enable teachers 
to develop and intérpret the subject matter of the curricu- 
lum in the clearest possible manner 

3. Provision of a guide to available audio-visual materials, 
services, and equipment so that each teacher can locate 
immediately materials which can be used in teaching 

4. Provision of equipment and building facilities to enable 
teachers to make convenient and effective use of available 
audio-visual materials 

5. Provision of consultant service: on curricular selection, 
utilization in terms of acceptable instructional practices, 
and evaluation of audio-visual materials 


II. Tue County as THE ADMINISTRATIVE Unit FoR AN 
Aupto-VisuaL Procram 


Audio-visual services adequate to meet the needs of class- 
room teaching can best be provided by a large administrative 
unit. For example, even the largest schools cannot afford to 
own all the films, filmstrips, slides, and other audio-visual mate- 
rials that teachers may need. If individual schools attempt to 
obtain audio-visual materials from commercial and university 
film libraries, other difficulties arise. Rigid advance scheduling 
frequently makes it impossible for teachers to get materials when 
needed. The cost of a rental program is relatively great if 
extensive use is made of such service. ‘The materials available 
for rent are not usually adequate for school needs; no commer- 
cial or university film library in California offers for rental all 
the other types of audio-visual aids in addition to films, such as 
filmstrips, slides, and transcriptions. For these reasons a rental 
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program is less satisfactory than the maintenance of a library of 
audio-visual materials by a large administrative unit. 

In the experience of the members of this committee, a 
county or city school system having an average daily attendance 
of around 12,000 is of sufhicient size to serve as an administrative 
unit to maintain a well-balanced library of audio-visual mate- 
tials. When the combined average daily attendance of all 
schools within a county system is less than 12,000, it may be 
desirable to co-operate with the audio-visual departments of other 
counties, or with city school systems, in the joint acquisition and 
use of the more expensive audio-visual materials such as motion 
pictures, exhibits, and dioramas. At the same time the admin- 
istrative unit must not be made so large that relatively close 
contact beween the audio-visual library center and the schools 
being served is impossible. An audio-visual center might well 
serve schools within a radius of sixty to seventy miles. Under 
circumstances where transportation and communication facili- 
ties are better or worse than average, it may be desirable to 
expand or reduce the area being served. In general, the audio- 
visual library should be able to give schools overnight service 
in making delivery of materials by truck, parcel post, or express. 


Counties that do not have a minimum average daily attend- 
ance of 12,000 and which are unable to co-operate in a program 
with a neighboring county or city need not feel that a helpful 
audio-visual program is out of the question. While such sys- 
tems may not be able to maintain a balanced library of educa- 
tional motion pictures, a library of other less expensive types of 
audio-visual materials, such as filmstrips, slides, flat pictures, and 
transcriptions, may be developed. Furthermore, individual 
schools should be assisted in making the best use of free and 
rental sources of films. Lack of what are considered desirable 
administrative conditions should not discourage a small count 
school system from developing its audio-visual program. Dain 
opments within the state and nation during the next few years 
may change existing circumstances so that the small system will 
be able to secure the use of visual materials as easily as larger 
systems. Particularly does television offer the promise that this 
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will be possible. When that time comes, every school system 
should be prepared to use audio-visual materials to advantage. 


III. Destrraste Aupio-VisuaL SERvIcES ProvipED THROUGH 
THE County CENTER 


General Supervision of the Audio-Visual Program 


It is desirable that general supervision of the audio-visual 
program be made the responsibility of a well-trained person. It 
is desirable that this training include experience with 


Audio-visual equipment maintenance and repair 
Organization of a library of audio-visual materials 
Classroom teaching procedures 

Planning and production of school-made materials 
Planning and production of radio programs 
Curriculum development 

7. Administrative practices 


Pee? ? > 


Maintenance of An Audio-Visual Center 


The services that should be rendered by a county audio- 
visual center are discussed here under the following seven head- 
ings: (1) a library of audio-visual materials; (2) distribution 
of materials and equipment; (3) advisory service by audio-visual 
supervision staff; (4) offices, meeting and display rooms; (5) a 
production workshop; (6) an equipment maintenance service; 
(7) a handbook or guide to audio-visual materials and service. 


1. A Library of Audio-Visual Materials. ‘The county 
audio-visual library should distribute those materials which . 
schools cannot economically provide for themselves, which are. 
adapted to circulation among schools, and which teachers and 
pupils are able to use effectively. Types of materials which have 
these characteristics, as a general rule, are 16 mm. sound motion 
picture filmstrips, 2 by 2 inch slides, 3% by 4 inch slides, tran- 
scriptions, and study print sets. Maps and globes should usually 
be owned by the individual schools. Bulky or excessively 
fragile materials should not be chosen unless their great value in 
learning situations justifies their use. 
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Since the materials in the audio-visual library should be 
those that will give teachers the greatest possible help in teach- 
ing, the teacher and curriculum director should aid in their 
selection. The following procedure for choosing library mate- 
tials is recommended: 


1. All available existing catalogs and sources of audio-visual 
materials should be examined carefully by persons familiar 
with the curriculum. These persons should make a rough 
selection of materials that appear to have value. Materials 
selected in this manner should be listed on individual cards 
with brief descriptive annotations. 


2. These title and summary cards should be reviewed by a 
large group of the teachers who might use the materials. 
When this review takes place the teachers and curriculum 
director should evaluate each item in terms of its possible 
usefulness in actual teaching situations. 


3. All materials which appear to have value should be ordered 
for preview and experimental use. After seeing and using 
the materials, the teacher should fill out an evaluation 
report which includes a brief summary of content, an indi- 
cation of possible uses, and a recommendation concerning 
acquisition. 

4. The preview evaluation report should be used in deter- 
mining whether the material is of sufficient value to be 
purchased, leased, or borrowed for the library. 


The size of the library staff depends upon the volume of 
material handled, but a minimum staff should include a visual- 
aids librarian trained in library cataloging and in the handling 
of audio-visual materials. Since persons with this training are 
scarce, it is desirable to suggest to a suitable person that this 
preparation be secured in summer sessions or other advanced 
study. When the library is first set up, it is desirable to have the 
advice of a skilled person who is already operating a school audio- 
visual library. In addition to the librarian, there is a need for 
personnel to inspect and repair audio-visual materials and to 
perform clerical tasks. 
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2. Distribution of Materials and Equipment. If a county 
truck makes regular and frequent calls upon schools it may be 
used to transport materials and equipment. However, in cer- 
tain counties, parcel post and express service are used at reason- 
able cost. In fact, it may be more economical and faster to use 
public delivery service than to maintain a truck and driver. 

Every school, no matter how small, should eventually own 
a 16 mm. sound projector, a filmstrip projector, slide projectors, 
a two-speed record and transcription player, and a radio. If the 
school is not supplied with electrical current, a 110-volt, 1500- 
watt alternating current gasoline motor-driven generator may be 
used. However, when the audio-visual program is being organ- 
ized there will be many schools that do not have all the above 
equipment. As a part of the in-service training of teachers it 
will be necessary for the center to circulate equipment to schools. 
In some instances it has been found desirable to set up a regular 
schedule for the use of the motion picture projectors in order 
that films may be booked in advance by schools, other equipment 
being sent out only on request. Every effort should be made 
to encourage schools to secure their own equipment and thus 
reduce this service through the center. 


3. Advisory Service by Audio-Visual Supervision Staff. 
Well-trained personnel should be available on regular schedule 
for consultation with teachers on the selection of materials and 
the use of equipment. 


4. Offices, Meeting and Display Rooms. The provision of 
offices for audio-visual supervisors and rooms suitable for meet- 
ings of teachers for previews, demonstrations, and discussions as 
well as for display of exhibit materials is indispensable to an 
effective program. 


5. A Production Workshop. Space and equipment should 
be provided for the production of school-made and county-made 
materials. It is desirable to have a photographic darkroom, a 
workroom, and a recording studio. Where space is limited the 
recording studio may be planned in combination with a preview 
room. 
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6. An Equipment Maintenance Service. The center 
should operate an equipment maintenance service. Such a serv- 
ice can speed repair and adjustment and keep equipment in good 
condition. Although it may be necessary to return equipment to 
factory repair centers for certain repairs, the majority of adjust- 
ments and repairs can be made by a competent technician. 
Since this work does not usually require full-time service, certain 
counties have met this need by employing a local theatre projec- 
tionist during his spare time. 

7. A Guide to Audio-Visual Materials and Service. One 
of the essentials of an effective audio-visual program is a well- 
developed printed or mimeographed guide or handbook. The 
guide should include the following types of information: 

1. Complete instructions for ordering, handling, and return- 
ing materials and equipment 

2. Suggestions for effective use of materials and equipment 

3. Materials correlated with the areas of learning as organ- 
ized in the curriculum 

4. Materials listed according to topics 

5. Materials listed in alphabetical order according to type, 
and briefly summarized as to content and value 


IV. Aspects oF THE Aupio-VisuAL PRroGRAM FOR WHICH 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS SHOULD BE CureEFLY RESPONSIBLE 


Every school should have the following minimum equip- 
ment: 
1. 16mm. sound motion picture projector—one for 200 pupils 
35 mm. filmstrip projector—one for 200 pupils 
Projector for 2 by 2 inch slides—one for 200 pupils 
Projector for 3% x 4 inch slides—one for 400 pupils 
Suitable projection screens—one for each room 


Pw pS YP? 


Two-speed record and transcription player—one for 300 
pupils 

Radio—one for each room 

. Kit for making lantern slides—as needed 


oo ™I 
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Schools should keep on hand all materials which are in 
constant use and which should be available for quick reference. 
Standard maps, globes, and charts are examples of this kind of 
material. In addition there may be some films, filmstrips, and 
slide sets which are used so frequently in a large school that it 
is desirable for the school to own them. For example, a school 
that uses filmstrips as the basis of its shop course might find it 


desirable to have the entire set on hand in the school throughout 
the year. 


Schools of medium and large size may find it desirable to 
have a public address system, exhibit cases for permanent audio- 
visual displays, a disc-type transcription recorder, and a magnetic 
rec6rder which records sound on a steel tape or wire. Every 
classroom should be adapted for the use of projection devices. 
If this cannot be done by installation of suitable equipment for 
darkening the room, then use can be made of the translucent 
cabinet type of screen which permits projection from the rear 
of the screen in a lighted room. 

Each school should be organized for convenient use of 
audio-visual materials. Responsibility for co-ordinating the 
audio-visual program in each school should be assumed by a 
trained person who is allowed time to do the work. ‘This person 
should be responsible for receiving and returning all materials 
secured outside the school. He should be responsible for the 
care of audio-visual equipment and for direction of student 
operators. In addition he should be capable of giving advice to 
other members of the school staff. He should be in close touch 
with the audio-visual center so that communications for the 
school staff may be transmitted quickly. 


A staff of student assistants may help in the use of audio- 
visual materials by various types of activity, such as 


1. Preparing classrooms, setting up equipment, and darken- 
ing rooms 
2. Operating all types of equipment 


3. Cleaning and oiling equipment 


4. Delivering materials and equipment 
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V. SuccEsteEp Ways oF HExtpinc TEACHERS TO UsE 
Aupto-VisuaL MATERIALS 


General Principles of Use 


1. Teachers, supervisors, and administrators should be 
given reason for wanting to learn about the use of audio-visual 
materials. ‘They should have all proof possible of the value of 
audio-visual aids in learning. 

2. The in-service training should be given in situations that 
approximate those in which teachers will make use of audio- 
visual materials. 

3. The provision of adequate materials and equipment 
needed by teachers is essential. 

4. Interest builds increased interest. Teachers interested 
in audio-visual materials stimulate other teachers to use them. 

5. The most valuable means of encouraging use of materials 
is a good guide to materials. Simple procedures for ordering are 
desirable. 

6. Every effort should be made to enlist the interest and aid 
of principals, supervisors and directors of curriculum in promot- 
ing a well-rounded program of audio-visual education. 


Suggested Techniques for Carrying on In-Service 
Training Program 


1. Arrange experimental curriculum-development _pro- 
grams in which teachers are encouraged to make use of audio- 
visual materials as a means of improving the quality of 
instruction. 

2. Hold demonstrations and arrange for lectures at teach- 
ers’ institutes and workshops. Provide opportunities for practice 
in the use of equipment. 

3. Arrange demonstration lessons in actual classrooms and 
invite teachers to visit and to demonstrate. 

4. Give teachers responsibility for assisting in the preview- 
ing and evaluating of materials being considered for addition to 
the library. 

5. Gain teacher participation in the planning and making 
of school-made audio-visual material. 
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6. Hold individual conferences with teachers and small 
groups to give advice in the use of audio-visual material. 

7. Prepare bulletins and monographs which give informa- 
tion needed by teachers. 

8. Supervise teachers’ use of audio-visual aids and enlist 
interest and help of all general and special supervisors. 

9. Distribute study guides and outlines. 

10. Organize an audio-visual education advisory group 
composed of the co-ordinators of audio-visual education from 
each school. This organization can assist each school to meet its 
particular problems. | 

11. Secure and make available all audio-visual aids that are 
of value in training teachers to use audio-visual material. 

12. Use every opportunity to bring examples of the best use 
of material to the attention of teachers. 

13. Arrange to have in-service training programs carried 
on at times when teachers are most receptive. A suitable time for 
such a meeting is Tuesday afternoon of a minimum day following 
the serving of tea. In some localities Saturday morning break- 
fast meetings have met with success. 

14. Arrange for evaluation of results of use of audio-visual 
material. 

15. Provide lists of audio-visual aids for each unit of work 
prepared by the curriculum department and include these among 
the references of the unit. 

16. Include specific suggestions for use of audio-visual aids 
in units of work as they are being prepared. 


VI. SuccEsTIONs FOR FINANCING THE CouNTY 
Aup1o-VisuAL PRoGRAM 


Each district should be responsible for the purchase of all 
audio-visual equipment and materials permanently placed in the 
district. This is generally recognized. However, it is also essen- 
tial that the expense of buying and handling audio-visual mate- 
rials which are circulated among all schools through an audio- 
visual center be recognized as a definite obligation of each district. 
Such materials are a part of the learning equipment of each 
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school even though it may be necessary to house them in a central 
library in the county. As such they should be financed by school 
districts just as the districts buy desks, textbooks, or other mate- 
rials which remain in the school. 

The cost of operating the audio-visual center should be met 
by contributions from each district based upon the size of the 
district and its ability to pay, and by a contribution from funds 
at the disposal of the superintendent of schools. 

The legal basis for the maintenance of co-operative audio- 
visual education services is found in the California Education 
Code. Sections 18941 to 18945 authorize the county superin- 
tendent of schools, with the approval of the county board of edu- 
cation, to establish and conduct audio-visual services for the 
benefit of the schools of the county. Section 18946 authorizes 
school districts to contract with the county superintendent of 
schools for such services and to use school district funds in pay- 
ment for these services. 

The contract form reproduced here is a sample of that used 
in Kern County for the 1945-46 school year to cover contribu- 
tions by local school districts to a fund to be used by the office of 
the county superintendent of schools for audio-visual services. 


RESOLUTION 
OF THE GOVERNING BoARD OF THE 


ee A ___........... ScHOOL District AUTHORIZING 
ConTRIBUTION FOR AuDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 
Wuereas, Section 18946 of the Education Code provides that “The Governing 


Board of any school district may contract with the County Superintendent for 
[Audio-Visual Education] services”; and 


Wuereas, The Kern County Superintendent of Schools 


1. Recommends a contribution based upon the following scales to raise the 
amount necessary to provide such services to the schools of Kern County: 


I to 3 teacher units__..__ $1.00 per a.d.a. 
4 through 6 teacher units________. .9o per a.d.a. 
7 through 12 teacher units________ 80 per a.d.a. 
13 through 20 teacher units______- -.. 70 per a.d.a. 
21 and over teacher units_.______ .60 per a.d.a. 


Teacher units will be the number of teacher units at the close of the 1944-45 
school year. 


It is further recommended that no school contribute less than $25.00. 
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2. Agrees that all moneys so contributed will be used only for the purchase or 
rental of materials and apparatus and for their transportation to and from the 
schools. 

3. Agrees that the school districts will be entitled to avail themselves upon 
request of any audio-visual materials in the Kern County Schools Film 
Library. 

4. Further agrees that no school unable to contribute as much as recommended 
shall be denied the use of audio-visual educational materials. 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That this district enter into such agreement with the said 
county superintendent who is hereby authorized to transfer from the funds of 
this district to the audio-visual education fund a total amount of $_..-.----_-__. 





I Heresy Certiry, That this above is a true and correct copy of a resolution 
adopted by the governing board of the above named district on the.______»___ day 
of , 19 








Een —————— 


VII. PERsoNNEL FoR A County Aupio-VisuaL PRoGRAM 


A county audio-visual education program requires a director 
with a rich educational experience in the types of schools which 
he is to serve. He should understand the offerings in the audio- 
visual field and be alert to its newer developments. He should 
have definite qualities of leadership. 


In addition to general supervision and administration, pro- 
vision should be made for personnel to carry on the following 
services: 

1. Library management 

2. Checking equipment and materials in and out, packing and 
shipping 
Picture mounting, boxing, labeling, repairing 
Photographing 
Repairing equipment 
Secretarial work 


ee % 


The director in a small county may possibly be able to 
undertake one or more of these duties in addition to his profes- 
sional work. He should not be required to undertake all of 
them. In small counties one or two clerks may assume some of 
the duties not performed by the director. In larger counties 
more than one employee may be needed for each type of work. 














NEW PROGRESS REPORT CARDS 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Sux J. Convery, Member Report Card Committee 


Neep For New Report Carps 


Evaluation of report cards in use in San Francisco elemen- 
tary schools showed that an effective revision would probably 
benefit children, teachers, and parents. 

The terms “satisfactory,” “improving,” and “failure” were 
used on the primary-grade report cards. Despite a statement on 
the card that ability and effort as well as achievement were fac- 
tors in determining the mark, there were misunderstandings 
because some parents did not read the comment and others did 
not realize the significance of it. 

A parent assumed that when the school gave a mark of 
“satisfactory” the-child was doing acceptable work in the grade 
in which he was enrolled. The parent was surprised three or 
four years later to learn that the child, then in the fourth grade, 
was reading a second reader but had been marked “satisfactory” 
because he was working to capacity. Other parents, checking 
their children’s work at home and believing that their achieve- 
ment was inferior, wondered why the school gave their children 
unqualified reports of “satisfactory.” They could not under- 
stand why the children were promoted. 

Much explanation by the teacher was required to inform 
the parent convincingly of the changing emphasis in elementary 
education, of the significance of individual differences, of the 
importance of good habits and attitudes as well as of knowledge 
and skills, of the fact that not only chronological age and achieve- 
ment but also the needs for social adjustment are determinants 
in grade placement, of the implications of compulsory school 
attendance until the age of eighteen, and of the way in which 
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reports of children’s work are necessarily affected by these con- 
siderations in a modern schvol program. 

Children and teachers wondered if “improving” were a 
lower mark than “satisfactory.” One child received “I” on the 
first report because his work was improving but was not yet 
satisfactory. He received “S” on the next report. Another child 
received “S” on the first report, and because his effort and achieve- 
ment were not so good during the following month, the teacher 
believed that he should have a lower mark; but “F” for failure 
would not be correct. Should she mark “I,” which, theoretically, 
was a lower mark than the “S” the child received as his first 
mark? Would the parent think that “I” meant that the child 
was steadily improving and had reached a standard higher than 
that of the indefinite “satisfactory” of the previous report? 

A revision of marks on the primary-grade report card sub- 
stituting “satisfactory,” “fair,” and “unsatisfactory” for “satis- 
factory,” “improving,” and “failure” improved the card but did 
not clarify all misunderstandings. 

The card used in grades four through eight employed a 
graph system to indicate marks of “excellent,” “above average,” 
“average,” “below average,” and “failure.” Again there was 
doubt as to the connotation of the ratings. Some teachers con- 
sidered “above average,” for example, as a definite rating relating 
to achievement better than that of the average child. Others, 
trying to reconcile ratings and the statement that effort and 
ability as well as achievement were factors, attempted to justify 
“above average” as indicating that a child’s work was better than 
it usually had been. Much to the amazement of the parent, a 
child with extremely limited ability in music, art, or reading 
could receive excellent marks in these fields. Because of the 
subjective nature of teachers’ marks, a disparity in the basis for 
marking was especially evident as children transferred from 
school to school or from teacher to teacher within the same school. 
The situation was confusing, with a minimum of objectivity. 


Tue Rerort Carp CoMMITTEE 


A committee pore parents, classroom teachers, the 
Superintendent's staff, and the Board of Education was appointed 
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to revise the old card or to prepare a new one. The committee 
read extensively on the subject and examined and discussed 
cards from all parts of the United States. After the committee 
reached an agreement on the form and content of the progress 
report, the card was submitted to representative parents and 
teachers. Suggestions for minor revisions were made. The 
general reaction was one of hearty approval. 


Tue REPORT TO THE PARENT 


Parents and teachers agreed that there were some items on 
which the home and the school could work together for the good 
of the child. They are not listed on the card but are included 
in a letter, reproduced on page 179, which is sent once each term 
to parents. 

Tue New Carp Form 


The new progress report form is a four-page folded card. 
The cards for primary and intermediate grades are the same 
except for the grade designation on page one and the list of 
subjects on page three. The four pages, with both forms of 
page three, are reproduced here in somewhat less than actual size. 

Some of the advantages of the new report form are noted 
briefly in the following outline: 


1. For the Child 


a. He is not marked on achievement in art, music and 
physical education. Every child has an opportunity 
to secure a satisfactory report, since the mark is based 
upon his interest and effort rather than upon achieve- 
ment based upon a skill in which he may be lacking. 
Thus he is not penalized for lack of innate ability. 

b. The able child has an opportunity to earn “outstand- 
ing” and “very good” marks in subject matter. These 
marks are not qualified and refer to the standard of work. 

c. The child of limited ability who puts forth satisfactory 
effort in doing the best of which he is capable is not 
discouraged by a mark of “failure,” but receives the 


qualified mark of “satisfactory for this child.” 
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d. The child who does not work to capacity may receive 
either “satisfactory for this child” if his work is accept- 
able, or “unsatisfactory for this child” if his effort and 
work are poor. 


2. For the Teacher 


a. The marking is simple for the teacher because check 
marks are used to indicate ratings in subject matter and 
in attitudes. 

b. It is not necessary to mark every child in all attitudes 
and habits. Checks are used only to indicate the need 
of great improvement. 

c. The teacher may invite the parent for a conference by 
checking one item. It is not necessary for the teacher to 
write a letter. 


3. For the Parent 

a. Space is given for comments by the parent. 

b. The letter listing worthwhile character traits and desir- 
able opportunities for children gives the parent definite 
suggestions for working with the schools in the interest 
of the child. 

c. The plan of listing reading levels in the primary grades 
gives the parent early information regarding the achieve- 
ment of his child in reading in relation to ability and 
effort and corrects the situation to which parents fre- 
quently objected, namely, that they thought a “satisfac- 
tory” mark indicated that the child was up to so-called 
“grade level.” 


The report card committee believes that because of these 
features the new progress reports are superior to the old cards; 
but evaluation by the teachers using them will determine 
whether or not revisions will be made.* 


1 Since this article was written, the progress reports have been issued once. Most of 
the committee members now believe that an additional rating on page three—an unqualified 
“‘g00d”—would have improved the card. 
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SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


TO THE PARENT OR GUARDIAN: 


Your child’s report card will be sent to you three times each term. It will show growth in 
desirable habits and attitudes, and progress in fundamental school subjects. Reports will be based not 
only upon achievement, but also upon consideration of effort and ability. The purpose of the school 
is to work with parents in helping each child to develop as an individual to the best of his ability, and 
to aid him in making a worthy contribution to home, school, and community. The school aims to 
offer the. same advantages to all children, but all do not attain the same results. 


You are urged to visit the school at any time to see your child at work. If you wish to have a 
conference, it is suggested that you make an appointment so that the teacher will be free to give 
adequate time to the interview. Through sympathetic understanding, the: home and school can 
together plan experiences which will contribute to the growth and development of your child. Groups 
of parents working with teachers have listed the following items which have a direct bearing on a 
child’s success in school. The'school will cooperate with the home toward the end that a wholesome 
routine is established. Both teachers and parents agree that the child should: 


1. Attend school regularly 

2. Rest and sleep enough to avoid fatigue 

3. Eat sufficient food, particularly at breakfast 

4. Perform some home duties 

5. Limit outside activities and responsibilities 

6. Have ample opportunity for suitable recreation 

7. Have an opportunity to meet his friends under proper supervision 

8. Use a public library card 

9. Continually practice obedience and honesty 

10. Read and study in quiet place 

11. See only movies suitable for children 

12. Use the radio for limited periods 

13. Practice neatness and cleanliness in person and clothing 

14. Find serenity in his home 

15. Have a personal allowance, no matter how small 

16. Have the interest, confidence, and encouragement of hii 
parents and teachers : 

17. Practice loyalty to his home, school, and country 


CURTIS E. WARREN 
Superintendent of Schools 


Please detach and sign this paper to acknowledge having received the letter about report cards. 
It is suggested that you keep the letter for reference. 





Signature of Parent or Guardian 


LETTER SENT TO PARENT ONCE EACH TERM WITH 
PROGRESS REPORT 
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SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Department of Elementary Education 


PROGRESS REPORT 
for 
GRADES ONE, TWO, AND THREE 


PUPIL 





TEACHER 
SCHOOL- 
PRINCIPAL 











GRADE_______-TERM ENDING K.... 





ASSIGNMENT FOR NEXT TERM 


is assigned to the 





Grade for the Term, 19__ 











Teacher 


Principal 





Superintendent of Schools 


2-1-46 Form 15 











PAGE ONE OF PROGRESS REPORT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


The content of page one of the report form for the intermediate grades is the same 
except for grade designation. Actual size 5 by 7% inches. 
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GROWTH IN DESIRABLE ABILITIES AND BEHAVIOR 


No marks appear if growth is satisfactory. The degree of develop- 
ment expected at various age levels has been considered. A check 


means that much improvement is needed. 


WORK AND STUDY HABITS 


“Aun dbwWN — 


. Acceptance of responsibility for one’s acts 
HEALTH AND SAFETY HABITS 


1. Observance of wholesome health principles.......... 


2. Observance of traffic and other sofety rules............. 


SOCIAL HABITS 


. Respect for and obedience to authority...... 





SECOND 
REPORT 


THIRD 
REPORT 





. Promptness and regularity in attendance...............00++ 
. Ability to work with others........ id icadeadcashlanieknicmabenaiia 
5 IN ON IR ipicciscenceninnnchsotencrinsacedmabsatieacucianiopiet 
. Thoughtful following of directions and plans............. 


» Responsibility for One's (0D.........<..ccecccnesecrcosecsconsosases 





. Wise use of time, books, and ‘materials.............-....... 














. Reasoned self-discipline.............cccccccessseeeee 


. Consideration for the rights of others.......... 








. Appreciation for the contributions of others 


. Respect for public and private property................ 


seeereepens 








a upwWwnd — 








. Wholesome interest in play. 


A check means that a conference with 
the home will be helpful and is requested. 








RECORD OF ABSENCE AND TARDINESS 





Days Absent. 


Times Tardy 



































PAGE TWO OF PROGRESS REPORT FOR PRIMARY AND 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
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PROGRESS IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
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NOTE TO PARENT OR GUARDIAN: Please sign this 
card to indicate that you have examined it. Your im- 
mediate attention to this will be appreciated because 
your child is expected to return the card promptly. 


Comments on the report are invited. 


First Report: 











Signature of Parent or Guardian 


Second Report: 











Signature of Parent or Guardian 


Third Report: 











Signature of Parent or Guardian 


TEACHER’S NOTE, at the end of the term, regarding 
any subjects in which additional attention of both the 
home and the school is needed 
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THE MODERN KINDERGARTEN 


Frorence Van Dynes Stewart, Kindergarten Director, 
Hancock Park Elementary School, Los Angeles 


In the kindergarten of the modern school the environment 
supplies learning experiences to meet each child’s needs. These 
experiences should challenge the abilities of the children at their 
stage of physical and mental development. 

Back of the physical environment is the teacher. The 
choice of each material used, the setup, the colors in the room, 
the remarks and questions all have purpose. Back of every 
detail is a specific objective. 

The main objective of the teacher’s effort is to establish a 
democracy on the five-year level, planned to help each child to 
wholesome and happy living. The environment is managed so 
as to challenge the child mentally and to help him make sound 
emotional and social adjustments. It is planned so that each 
child may carry out his own interests but at the same time feel 
a need to share with others. The child is being helped to build 
good attitudes, to develop initiative and purpose. He is acquir- 
ing ability to meet situations and assume responsibilities. He is 
given the opportunity to create, to express the feelings and ideas 
that spring from an inward urge. He has something to do and 
freedom to do it. He has the satisfaction of sharing his contribu- 
tion and the joy of partaking of what others have to offer. He 
learns to make adjustments in order to enjoy social contact. 


MATERIALS FOR PLAY 


To have natural play, materials conducive to it must be pro- 
vided. At this age the large muscles of the child’s trunk, legs, 
and shoulders are developing. This explains his craving for 
physical activity. Opportunity for climbing, running, jumping, 
balancing, hanging, and swinging should be provided. The 
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child needs large blocks, boxes of various sizes, barrels, planks, 
steps, sawhorses, jungle gym or climbing bars, slide, swings, tools 
for carpentry and gardening. All of these provide for muscular 
activity without strain. Art materials such as big chunks of clay, 
calcimine paint with large sheets of paper and long-handled 
‘brushes contribute to the use of the large muscles. Vases and 
flowers for arrangement supply another art material. The library 
“browsing” table with simple, clear pictures of good art quality 
offers additional stimulating experiences. Musical instruments 
that a child may use without muscular strain, such as big drums, 
rattles, bells, and tone blocks develop tone discrimination as well 
as control of the large muscles. 

The garden plot and pets offer rich experience in nature 
study. What can compare with the joy of watching a rabbit 
wiggle his nose, finding an egg in the hen’s nest, or seeing 
chickens hatch from eggs? 


SENsoRY DEVELOPMENT 


The sensory growth of the young child should be consid- 
ered. This can best be furthered through outdoor play when 
weather permits. The child may feel the warmth of the sun on 
his back. He may climb a tree, roll on the grass or feel its resili- 
ency as he runs over it. He may play in the sandbox, molding or 
patting or stirring, or merely letting the sand run through his 
fingers and toes. He may run in the wind or perhaps feel a few 
sprinkles before a shower. Most California children revel in the 
contact of fog on their cheeks or the fun of splashing through 
water to and from school during the rainy season. 

In selecting school materials, the eyes of the child should be 
considered. It is said that the eyes of the average child up to 
six and a half or seven years focus at a distance, and the finer 
muscles for close range do not co-ordinate without causing strain 
and nervous tension. The need, then, is for materials that call 
for looking off at a little distance, large pictures and books with 
simple drawings, and large sheets of paper for painting. 

The normal five-year-old has a keen ear. How quickly his 
attention is attracted by the whistle of the faraway train or the 
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barking of a dog! He plays with his voice and it seems to give 
him both auditory and muscular satisfaction. He laughs gaily 
and laughs again at the sound of laughter. He repeats sounds 
over and over. He rhymes words and lingers over those he likes. 
He stamps and strikes and throws, enjoying the sound effect. 
He likes the sound of wood on metal and stone and glass and 
water. A young child will frequently run about tapping one 
type of material and then another for the sound each gives. And 
how the five-year-old enjoys hearing himself talk! He likes to 
hear others talk but may not perceive their ideas unless they are 
brief and related directly to the thing he is doing or to something 
he has experienced. The novelty or dramatic element may 
catch his attention. 

The modern kindergarten, then, will provide opportunity 
for a variety of experiences with interesting sounds. These 
experiences may be out of doors listening to bird calls, walking 
through dry leaves, or stamping on cement. They may involve 
pets, listening to a mother hen giving various calls to her chicks, 
or hearing the splash as the ducks dash in and quiver their bills 
through the water. The experiences may be indoors where 
children converse as they engage in dramatic play. Experiences 
with sound may come through story or song or musical instru- 
ments. The instruments should have good tones. Piano accom- 
paniments, if used, should be simple so as not to overwhelm the 
young child with complexity of tone pattern. The child needs 
simple musical patterns that accompany his creative effort. 

Perhaps the importance of the teacher’s voice should be 
emphasized here. A well-placed, quiet, pleasing tone is one of 
the most important factors in the control of children. Moreover 
the child will learn correct pronounciation, sentence structure, 
and grammar if that is what he hears. Often a child cannot 
speak plainly because some adult or older child converses with 
him continually in baby talk. 

It is important to the child to hear simple words correctly 
used. He is increasing his vocabulary as he learns to call objects 
by their correct names: the boat has a smokestack, the airplane 
has a propellor rather than “those things;” the animals live on a 
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farm and go into a barn at night rather than “a place where they 
sleep.” 

The child is learning shades of meaning. A question 
requires an answer. You go inside or outside; you put tools in 
the cupboard, you hang your coat on a hook or hanger; you 
remove the clay from under the table. And he understands 
something about shape and proportion—big or little, round or 
square, long or short. 

The singing voice plays an important part in the kinder- 
garten. It is well to remember that the speaking and singing 
voice is changing through expression rather than through train- 
ing. The vocal cords develop through use and the child learns 
to place tone as his ear is trained by hearing and making tone. 
He imitates and learns about high, low, intermediate, sweet, and 
harsh tones. All young children should hear tones and songs 
as well as make tones with voice or instrument. ‘They should 
sing their own songs and listen to simple ones which are sung 
to them. They should enjoy singing and never be permitted to 
believe they cannot sing or even that they cannot sing as well as 
other children. Guidance should be in a spirit of enjoyment so 
that the children will find pleasure in expression. 


ELIMINATION or ConFusIOoN 


Confusion is a stumbling block to learning and should be 
eliminated. It is important to have definite play centers with 
materials conveniently arranged so they may be reached by the 
children. The centers should be spaced so it will not be neces- 
sary for children to pass through one center to reach another, 
and so that two noisy centers such as block play and construction 
will not be adjacent to eath other. There should be outdoor 
play centers for use in pleasant weather. Cupboards which can 
be locked at night should be provided for the storage of large 
blocks, boxes, and sand toys. The slide, bars, and swings may 
be grouped together. The sand box with suitable sand toys may 
be placed at one side where it will serve as a worth-while play 
center. Pets are better off kept in outdoor pens. A garden plot 
offers opportunity for a fine demonstration of production and 
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consumption when lettuce is raised for chickens, or radishes are 
eaten at lunch time. 

Indoors, blocks should be stacked in an orderly arrange- 
ment in a definite place. Accessory toys should be on shelves or 
in cupboards. Easels should be arranged with jars of paint 
near-by. The clay table with its jar of clay should be within 
easy reach of the children so that they will not interfere with the 
painters. 

All the material is placed so there is space for block play or 
for rhythmic play when blocks are put away. When the need is 
felt for doll-house play, simple equipment should be on hand 
where the children can select to meet their needs and it should 
be put back in place at cleanup time. This overcomes static 
doll play and encourages new ideas for housekeeping. 

If there are definite centers where the child can find all 
accessory material for his play, and another place to put each 
type of finished work, then he can select his play and assume the 
responsibility of getting out the materials for it and putting them 
away. The knowledge that he can take care of himself and get 
along with his associates gives him a sense of adequacy. He 
knows his way about his world. A fairly regular routine will 
add to this feeling. 

Perhaps the best approach to materials is merely to expose 
the child to them. The environment may be changed to guide 
the child’s interest. Situations are set up that challenge and call 
for choice. The teacher guides the children in constructive use 
of materials and encourages habits of living together courteously. 
Stories, pictures, trips are fitted in with the experiences to clarify 
and broaden the concepts. The environment should be varied 
and interesting but not too stimulating. 


LEVELS oF GROWTH 


A process of continuous growth in the use of materials is 
observable. One stage must be passed through before a child 
can successfully meet the next. Any child playing with a mate- 
rial new to him will experiment with it. As he manipulates it, 
he discovers possibilities. ‘This may be noted when he strings 
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blocks along, pats clay, daubs on paint, tries one musical instru- 
ment after another. He experiments with ways to use his voice 
and his body. He runs, hops, turns about. 

A child passes from a stage of pure manipulation to a more 
conscious level but still not of definite idea. An outline may be 
made of blocks. “You walk on it,” the child says. A picture is 
made of many careful splashes of color. “Just pretty,” the child 
remarks to other children who gather about. The rhythmic 
expressions are not so disjointed—a flow is developing and one 
child says, “See mine,” as he squats, comes up, and squats again. 
“See mine,” says another as he slides on the floor and turns and 
slides and turns. The vocal expression may become a speech or 
song chant. His experimentation on musical instruments takes 
on rhythmic quality. After this come ideas and they are trans- 
lated into form. The blocks become a house or boat or pier. The 
painting is a man, an airplane, or an animal. The rhythmic 
expression takes shape, “See how I turn and go down and come 
up and stop.” A little group dance together as some children 
play a rhythmic pattern on drums and rattles. The five-and-a- 
half-year-olds begin to play out rhythmic sequences in relation 
to dramatic play. The children are rabbits that hop and stop 
and wiggle fs noses and hop and stop. Airplanes wind their 
propellors, take off, fly far away, soar in and land. Fire engines, 
cows, chickens, horses—any familiar idea may be represented 


thythmically. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Although teachers deal with groups in school they must 
consider the differences of physical variation and home con- 
ditions. Many children are accustomed to loud voices at home 
where they are never asked to do something “please,” nor are 
told, “Thank you so much, you are a fine helper.” They are 
ordered to do or not to do and berated because they never 
“mind.” 

Some children have this situation at home plus the other 
extreme where they are allowed to do as they please when their 
actions do not interfere with the wishes of the parents. Or the 
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children are bribed to be yood. It is indeed a fine home that 
upholds the idea of all members of the family working together 
for the common good. Only in this way can children come to 
feel a sense of responsibility for their behavior. Then there is the 
child who is physically handicapped. He may need glasses, or 
help in sak. He may have a glandular condition that causes 
heavy stumblirig movements. He may have defective hearing. 

Perhaps the most tragic child is one from a home that lacks 
means or understanding to supply essential physical needs. 
How can a teacher hold a child up to standard who is ill-nour- 
ished or who lacks proper care? And there is the occasional 
child who is the victim of cruel treatment. And there is the sad- 
faced child who says, “Daddy has gone away, he doesn’t like us 
any more.” ‘There is the child who speaks and hears a foreign 
language in his home, the very serious child, and the extremely 
sensitive one who needs to become more objective and develop a 
sense of humor. 

Teachers know the alert, high-strung child who is all over 
the place expressing himself every minute, and the quiet, stolid, 
child. One needs less stimulation and the other needs encourage- 
ment. 

The teacher works with the school nurse, the physician, the 
speech teacher, the neighborhood welfare worker, and the par- 
ents. Such relationships take time and study and patience, but 
teaching is a profession that calls for these qualities. When the 
modern school is integrated with the family and community life 
the result will be a true democracy. 
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